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The  events  of  the  year  1014  were  fraught  with  far-reachmg  effects 
on  the  political,  industrial,  and  commercial  life  of  Sweden.  Being 
a  small  neutral  country  situated  on  the  threshold  of  great  nations  at 
war,  it  is  but  natural  that  everything  should  be  keenly  sensitive. 
While  the  past  j^ear  has  not  been  prosperous  there  has  been  no  great 
depression  or  suffering  in  any  of  the  industrial  communities. 

Generally  speaking  the  banks  in  Sweden  have  done  well.  The 
financial  situation  of  the  country  has  been  strong  and  at  no  time  has 
the  paper  currency  depreciated  in  value  as  compared  with  the  gold 
and  silver  coin.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  changing  hands  through 
Swedish  banks  from  Germany  to  Russia  on  account  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  commercial  transactions  done  by  the  banks  have  been 
large  and  proiitable. 
Active  Building  Operations — Shipping. 

Building  enterprises  have  flourished  in  Stockholm  during  the  past 
year.  This  applies  especially  to  the  erection  of  new  bank  buildings, 
a  number  of  which  were  in  process  of  construction  in  the  early  fall 
of  1915.  They  are  monumental  buildings  and  are  equipped  with  all 
that  is  new  in  the  wa}^  of  modern  convenience  and  comfort.  A  large 
department  store,  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  Sweden,  was  also 
nearing  completion. 

While  Swedish  shipping  interests  have  suffered  considerably  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  on  the  whole  the  enormous  freight  rates  demanded 
and  obtained  have  put  the  various  steamship  companies  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Not  only  have  the  different  lines  carried  out  their 
regular  sailing  plans  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  have  pur- 
chased, built,  or  chartered  new  vessels  in  order  to  carry  merchandise 
in  parts  of  the  world  not  hitherto  reached  by  the  regularly  established 
and  subsidized  lines.  The  Swedish  shipbuilding  yards  have  orders  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  many  shipping  companies  have  placed 
large  tonnage  orders  in  both  Denmark  and  Norwaj^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  long-planned  direct  passenger  and 
freight  line  from  Goteborg  to  New  York  did  not  materialize  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  success  which  has  accrued  to  the  Danish 
and  Norwegian  lines  under  the  present  circumstances  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  what  such  a  line  would  have  meant  to  Sweden. 

Government  Tobacco  Monopoly — Swedish  Market  for  American  Coal. 

During  1914  all  the  independent  tobacco  industries  in  Sweden, 
together  with  the  so-called  tobacco  trust,  were  consolidated  into  one 

^  The  latest  available  statistics  of  Sweden's  trade  for  1914  were  published  in   Supple- 
ments to  CoiMMEECB  Reports  No.  1G-^.  March  2(5,  and  No.  10".  August  16,  1915.     Sweden's 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  discussed  in  Commerce  Reports  for  March  2?>,  1915. 
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regie  and  taken  over  by  the  Government.  This  has  served  to  elimi- 
nate all  foreign  establishments  from  Sweden,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  tobacco  in  every  form  Avill  be  more  expensive  as  soon  as  the  law 
becomes  effective. 

The  question  of  purchasing  coal  in  America  has  entered  largely  into 
the  national  economic  life  of  Sweden.  Some  months  after  the  war 
broke  out  England  declared  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  coal 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sweden.  As  a  rule  the  State  railways 
in  this  country  liave  a  year's  su])])ly  of  coal  on  hand.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  most  of  tlic  large  industries. 

To  meet  the  situation  everything  has  been  done  to  increase  the 
output  of  coal  in  southern  Sweden,  as  well  as  to  invent  new  ways  and 
means  of  using  peat.  There  are  huge  peat  bogs  in  Sweden,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  in  mixing  it  with  various  chemical 
substances,  for  consumption  by  the  industries  of  the  country.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  output  of  coal  in  Sweden  amounts  to 
about  200,000  tons  per  annum.  This  has  been  slightly  increased  since 
the  Avar  began.  In  normal  times  Sweden  imports  something  like 
200,000  tons  of  coal  from  (xermany. 

It  was  but  natural  under  the  circumstances  that  Sweden  should 
turn  to  the  T'^nitcd  States,  and  early  in  the  autumn  of  1014  the  State 
railways,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  consulate,  began  to 
get  in  touch  witli  American  coal  exporters. 
Quantity  of  Coal  Consumed. 

Sweden  needs  about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  prior  to 
the  war  the  value  of  the  purchases  reached  $20,000,000.  The  value  in 
1915  will  reach  a  much  higher  figure,  and  the  price  throughout  the 
country  is  and  will  be  much  higher  than  that  which  obtained  one 
year  ago. 

The  Swedish  State  railways  since  last  autumn  have  purchased 
125,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  United  States;  100,000  tons  of  steam  coal 
were  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1915.  The  State  railways 
have  been  reluctant  to  divulge  the  freight  rate  "vvhich  was  contracted 
for  in  order  to  have  this  coal  delivered  at  Swedish  ports,  but  it  is  ])re- 
sumed  that  a  rate  was  offered  at  as  low  figure  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  It  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  rail- 
"V\'a3^s  in  Sweden  belong  to  the  State  and  the  Government  subventions 
all  Swedish  steamship  companies. 

Difficulties  Met  by  American  Dealers — Agents  Needed. 

There  is  imquestionably  a  great  field  for  American  coal  in  Sweden 
in  connection  with  the  many  large  industrial  plants  of  the  country. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  Avould  be  difficult  imder  present 
conditions  for  American  coal  dealers  to  cater  to  this  trade  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  practicall}^  impossible  to  secure  any  satisfactory 
rates  of  freight.  The  State  railways,  through  Government  influence, 
are  able  to  do  much  in  solving  the  question  of  freight,  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  private  initiative  to  do.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
American  coal  exporter  to  quote  c.  i.  f.  prices  for  the  reason  that  the 
shipowners  will  simply  quote  to  him  prevalent  freight  rates,  Avhich 
may  obtain  only  on  the  day  quotations  are  asked  for. 

There  seems  but  one  way  in  which  the  freight  difficult}'  maj^  be 
properly  overcome.  If  American  coal  exporters  wish  to  place  them- 
selves on  a  basis  where  they  will  be  able  to  compete  in  this  market 
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under  jill  conditions,  they  must  either  own  their  own  ships  or  enter 
into  some  private  arrangement  Avith  the  steamship  companies  of  this 
country  to  charter  and  sail  under  the  Swedish  liag  a  tramp  fleet  whicli 
will  devote  its  Avhole  time  to  bringing  coal  from  America  to  Sweden 
and  in  taking  as  return  cargo  Avhatever  the  market  may  afford. 

Sweden's  export  trade  Avith  the  United  States  is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  This  applies  especially  to  iron  ore  and  Avood  pulp,  both 
of  Avhich  are  adapted  as  return  cargo  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  time  to  send  pro})er  representatives  to  Sweden  in  order 
to  thoroughly  study  the  situation  and  prepare  to  make  a  permanent 
bid  for  the  market.  America  nmercliants  and  manufacturers  seeking 
agents  abroad,  and  especially  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
might  do  Avell  to  consider  SAvedish  firms  in  this  respect  for  the  reason 
that  there  can  be  no  national  prejudices  Avhich  Avill  enter  into  the 
situation. 
Countries'  Resources — Forest  Area  and  Value. 

The  resources  of  SAveden  are  great  and  thus  far  have  only  been  ex- 
ploited on  the  surface.  There  is  scarcely  another  country  in  the 
world,  relatively  speaking,  Avhich  has  such  mechanical  poAver  and 
such  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mineral  Avealth  along  certain  lines. 
The  country's  magnificent  Avaterfalls  are  noAv  being  harnessed,  and 
some  of  them  are  driving  mills  and  factories  situated  hundreds  of 
miles  aAvay.  It  is  estimated  that  about  3,500,000  horsepoAver  Avill  be 
available  for  development  during  the  next  25  years.  Of  this  amount 
only  about  800,000  horsepoAver  is  being  used.  The  amount  in  op- 
eration produces  at  least  half  of  the  mechanical  poAver  of  SAveden. 

More  than  half  of  the  area  of  SAveden  is  covered  by  forest,  only 
Finland  having  a  greater  acreage  of  timber  to  the  square  mile.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  Avealth  of  these  forests,  both  public  and 
private,  amounts  to  $417,3^7,984.  Of  this  amount  only  forests  to  the 
value  of  $3^.1.50,524  belong  to  the  State;  the  rest  are  either  in  posses- 
sion of  private  individuals  or  corporations. 

Government  Measures  to  Preserve  Forests. 

The  SAvedish  Government  takes  every  precaution  to  preserA'e  these 
forests,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  thorough  and  efiicient  methods  of 
forestry  pursued  in  Germany  have  been  adopted  in  this  country. 
In  lOl'i  the  Eiksdag  passed  a  laAv  reorganizing  the  old  school  of 
forestry  established  as  long  ago  as  1828.  and  a  ncAV  home  for  the 
school  is  noAv  being  erected  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Stockholm. 
For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  forestry  the  folloAA'ing 
statement  may  be  of  interest : 

The  requirements  for  adniirssion  to  the  Forestry  IliKh  School  are  that  the 
camlidate  shall  have  passed  his  inatricr.lation  examiiuition  in  the  "modem" 
(or  science)  line,  Avhile  from  those  that  have  raatricidated  in  the  classical  line 
there  will  he  required  a  i-omplementai-y  exaniination  in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  corresponding  to  the  tests  in  these  subjects  in  the  modern  line. 
In  addition  to  this  the  candidate  must  have  passed  through  the  above-men- 
tioned preparatory  coiu'se,  which  lasts  about  nine  moriths  and  consists  chiefly 
of  practical  forestry  work  in  Norrland  and  in  central  Sweden.  To  this  course 
40  students  can  gain  admission  every  year,  and  of  these  there  are  chosen  25  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  of  Forestry. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Schools. 

This  preparatory  course  is  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  assistant,  aided  by 
a  number  of  other  assistants,  in  addition  to  which  short  courses  of  practical 
instruction  are  given  to  the  pupils  taking  part  in  the  course  by  the  teachers 
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in  pure  forestry  who  are  ensaped  at  the  liiRh  scliool.  The  instruction  given  at 
the  liigh  school  Is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  instruction 
is  imparted  by  lectures,  illustrated  by  exercises  in  the  classroom,  given  every 
year  during  an  autumn  term  (Oct.  15  to  Dec.  20)  and  a  spring  term  (Feb.  2  to 
May  5).    In  addition  to  this  a  certain  time  is  devoted  to  oral  examinations. 

Tlie  practical  instruction  goes  on  during  the  period  from  May  10  to  August  30, 
in  forests  .'Specially  devoted  to  the  purpose  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  dur- 
ing this  time  the  jiupils  have  to  manage  the  work  and  make  the  calculations  con- 
nected with  the  (lifferent  brandies  of  the  management  of  forests.  Uesides  this, 
journeys  are  made,  mider  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  study  of  forest  management,  the  transj)ort  of  timber  from  the 
woods,  floating,  and  timber  manufacturing  works.  A  full  course  of  .study  at  the 
liigh  school  embraces  three  autumn  terms,  two  spring  terms,  and  two  summer 
terms.    Twenty-five  pupils  are  adnntted  to  the  high  school  each  year. 

Graduate  Pupils  Appointed  Extra  Foresters. 

The  high  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  governors  num))er- 
ing  five  persons,  the  president  of  the  crown  lands  board  being  an  ex  ollicio 
member.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  four  professors  in  the  subjects  of 
Forest  INIanagement,  Forest  Mathematics,  Forest  Technology,  and  Forest  Botany, 
each  with  an  institute  and  collections,  in  addition  to  whom  there  are  teachers  In 
the  following  subjects:  Forest  Zoology,  the  Science  of  Soils,  Forest  I'olicy,  Gen- 
eral Legislation,  the  Forest  and  Game  I^aws,  liookkeeping,  Techiucal  Chemistry, 
and  Agricidlural  l-k-onomy.  One  of  the  professors  acts  as  the  rector  of  the  high 
.school  and  is  assigned  the  task  of  laying  its  business  Ijofore  the  governors. 

I'upils  that  have  passed  in  all  the  subjects  at  the  final  examination,  at  the  end 
of  their  course  at  tlie  liigh  school,  can  be  appointed  as  extra  foresters  in  tlie 
service  of  the  State. 

Number  of  Forest  Schools — Pupils  Admitted. 

The  lower  coui'se  given  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  high  school  will  em- 
brace a  training  period  of  about  one  and  a  half  years.  Th(>  recpiirements  for  ad- 
mission to  this  coiu'se  are,  to  have  passed  tlie  "  Realskolexamen "  (modern 
school)  and  to  have  had  at  least  22  months'  practical  work  in  forestry.  Twelve 
pupils  are  admitted  to  this  course  each  year. 

The  State  schools  of  forestry  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  situated  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  dii'ector,  who  is 
also  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  and  has  an  assistant.  I^ach  school  has  been 
a.ssigned  a  large  tract  of  forest  land,  which  is  managed  by  the  director.  The 
period  of  training  lasts  from  November  1  to  Octobtu-  10  of  the  following  year. 
The  instruction  is  directed  mainly  to  giving  the  pupils  practical  skill  in  tlie  more 
important  branches  of  forestry  and  exercise  in  the  direction  of  such  work,  but 
it  also  embraces  theoretical  studies  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  forest 
econonjy. 

The  'nunilxu'  of  pupils  at  each  school  is  as  a  rule  20.  who  enjoy  instruction 
gratis,  and  who  are  provided  with  rooms  free  of  cost,  but  have  to  pay  for  their 
board.  Pupils  without  means  can  be  awarded  bursaries,  each  amounting  to  230 
kroner  (.$G7).  For  entrance  to  the  .schools  of  forestry,  the  candidate  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  at  the  elementary  schools,  enjoy  good  liealth, 
and  be  not  l(>ss  than  20  and  not  more  than  30  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  tbes(>  Stale  institutions,  instruction  in  forest  economy  is  given 
at  the  agricultural  schools  and  the  agricultural  high  schools;  at  special  schools 
of  fcu'cstry  and  charcoal  burning,  established  through  private  initiative,  and  also 
at  the  peoiile's  high  schools  and  farmers'  schools.  A  most  extensive  work  of 
disseminating  instruction  and  information  concerning  the  growing  and  care  of 
timber  and  forests  is  also  carried  on  by  the  forest  conservation  boards  of  the 
various  liins  by  means  of  the  so-called  courses  in  forest  cultuie,  intended  for  the 
peasantry,  by  the  use  of  lectures  and.  finally,  by  setting  apart  certain  days  on 
which  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  go  out  to  plant  trees. 

labor  Employed  in  Timber  Industry — Government  Interest  in  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  "will  tlui.s  be  seen  that  timber,  and  the  products  manufactured 
therefrom,  forms  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  industries  in  Sweden.  In 
1014  about  40,000  laborers  were  employed  in  chopping,  cording,  trim- 
ming, carting,  and  floating  timber  for  and  to  the  nearest  markets. 
About  35,000  laborers  were  additionally  employed  in  the  various  f  ac- 
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tories  ■which  produce  all  kinds  of  products  from  timber.  Included  in 
this  number  also  are  those  employed  in  the  different  match  factories. 
The  Government  of  Sweden  has  done  much  during  the  past  few 
years  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  country's  foreign  com- 
merce. In  1900  a  commerce  and  shipping  committee  was  catled  into 
life  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  advising  the  Government  as  to 
the  best  means  of  promoting  steamship  lines  from  Sweden  to  foreign 
countries.  This  committee  has  confined  its  activities  chiefly  to  study- 
ing the  questions  of  cooperation  vrith  foreign  railways,  promoting 
transit  trade,  devising  regulations  for  the  refunding  of  custom  charges 
on  certain  goods,  and  in  advocating  free  storage  houses  and  free  ports. 
The  question  of  subsidies  is,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  studied  by  this  com- 
mittee before  being  advocated  in  the  Eiksdag. 

state  Stipends  for  Commercial  Students. 

The  committee  has  also  been  instrumental  in  creating  studentships 
which  will  enable  a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  imports  and  exports.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  drafting 
of  the  recent  reforms  in  the  Svredish  consular  service  was  undertaken 
by  the  members  of  this  committee.  The  Swedish  State  has  granted  a 
number  of  stipends  which  will  enable  students  to  travel  and  study 
commercial  conditions,  such  journeys  being  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board  of  trade,  which  deals  directly  with  commerce  and  shipping. 
There  are  two  departments,  one  which  treats  with  home  shipping  and 
commerce,  and  the  other  with  all  things  foreign.  This  board  of 
trade  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  finance  department. 

Consular  Service  Reorganized — Cliauilser  of  Commerce — Customs  Regulations. 

The  Swedish  consular  service  lias  undergone  a  thorough  change 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  1900  the  whole  service  was  taken  from 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trade  and,  like  the  di])lomatic 
service,  placed  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. The  salaries  of  the  consuls  were  increased  and  many  neAV 
offices  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  Sweden  are  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
the  first  one  having  been  established  in  Stockholm  as  late  as  190'2. 
Now,  however,  practically  all  of  the  larger  towns  have  such  institu- 
tions, which  devote  their  attention  entirely  to  matters  of  commerce 
and  industry  and  supply  all  kinds  of  information  to  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  along  these  lines.  They  are  often  useful  in  arbi- 
trating and  settling  commercial  disputes.  Sweden  also  has  foreign 
chambers  of  commerce  in  London,  New  York,  and  Sidney,  and  they 
have  as  their  aim  the  fostering  of  good  commercial  relations  between 
Sweden  and  those  cities. 

A  word  concerning  customhouse  regulations  and  import  duties  in 
Sweden  ma}^  be  of  service  to  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  exportation  of  American  products  to  Sweden.  The 
so-called  Royal  Board  of  Customs  has  charge  of  all  the  customs  es- 
tablishments throughout  the  country,  and  the  various  customhouses 
collect  revenues  on  imports,  tonnage  fees,  etc.  A  training  school  is 
maintained  and  candidates  are  given  instruction  in  many  things  per- 
taining to  merchandise,  customs  regulations,  and  modern  languages. 
There  is  also  a  coast  and  frontier  guard  service  which  are  under  con- 
trol of  the  Royal  Board  of  Customs. 
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All  vessels  from  abroad  which  enter  Swcdisli  Avaters  are  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  customs  officials,  and  no  vessel  is  permitted  to 
enter  any  Swedish  port  where  tliere  is  no  customhouse.  All  masters 
of  vessels  coming  from  abroad  and  who  expect  to  clear  at  a  Swedish 
l^ort  must  be  j^rovided  with  a  nuinifest.  which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
customhouse  oflicer  who  comes  on  board. 

Customs  D\ities — Bonded  and  Transit  Warehouses.  , 

Duty  must  be  paid  on  all  goods  cleared  at  any  Swedish  custom- 
house or  bond  given  for  the  payment  of  same  before  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  the  })urchaser.  In  fact,  all  dues  must  be  paid  within 
^0  days  from  the  presentation  of  the  manifest  unless  they  are  to  be 
ti'ansferred  in  bond  to  some  other  ])art  of  the  country  or  in  transit. 
In  loading  goods  for  export  no  other  permit  is  necessary  than  the 
simple  consent  of  the  cu.stomhouse  authorities  provided  the  vessel  has 
been  given  an  official  discharge. 

The  customs  system  com])rises  bonded  and  transit  warehouses. 
These  bonded  warehouses  are  for  the  purpose  of  holding  dutiable 
goods  after  they  have  been  officially  examined,  but  no  duty  is  paid 
on  same  unless  they  are  entered  for  home  consumption.  Such  goods 
may  be  reex])orted  at  any  time.  The  fee  for  bonding  is  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  duty  charged,  and  the  maxinnnn  length  of  time  for  ])onding 
such  goods  is  live  years.  The  merchandise  intended  for  storage  in 
the  transit  warehouses  may  be  stored  without  examination  by  the 
customs  officials  and  may  at  any  time  be  reexported  or  sent  to  any 
other  i^art  of  the  country.  The  longest  period  of  time  permitted  for 
storage  of  goods  in  transit  is  one  year. 

System  of  Refunding — Harbor  Facilities. 

The  Swedish  customs  institution  also  embodies  a  system  of  refund- 
ing duties  on  specific  classes  of  goods.  For  exam])le,  where  the  duty 
is  paid  upon  entrance  of  certain  raw  material  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shipbuilding,  tlie  same  can  be  refunded  as  soon  as  such  mate- 
rial has  become  a  component  part  of  the  ships  Avhich  comprise  the 
Swedish  merchant  marine.  The  same  system  is  also  followed  in 
regard  to  raw  material  needed  for  the  textile  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. The  refiuid  money  is  usually  fixed  at  a  certain  amount  per 
kilogram. 

Svreden  has  man}'  of  tlie  facilities  for  making  a  great  industi'ial 
state.  This  applies  especially  to  the  possibilities  as  regards  ship- 
building, as  the  entire  coast  of  the  coimtry  is  fringeil  with  deep 
fjords  and  inlets  which  adapt  themselves  admirably  for  the  building 
of  dry  docks  and  the  erection  of  cranes.  The  Government  is  willing 
and  prepared  to  cheapen  the  railway  rates  and  imi)rove  the  internal 
waterwaA's  Avherever  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  easy  transpor- 
tation of  the  great  timber  supplies  of  the  interior  to  the  coast. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Possibilities  of  Sweden. 

Sweden  also  presents  possibilities  for  un]:)aralleled  development  in 
iron  and  steel.  Relatively  speaking,  little  has  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection, as  is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  armor  plate 
intended  for  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  Avell  as  the  steel  rails  for 
the  State  railways  are  im])orted  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Germany. 
The  industries  of  shipbuilding  and  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
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go  hand  in  hand,  and  few  countries  have  such  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  timber  and  iron  ore  close  at  hand  as  has  Sweden. 

The  people  are  intelligent  and  alive  to  the  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  their  country.  There  exists  an  excellent  system  of  tech- 
nical education  which  is  preparing  the  young  men  of  the  present 
generation  to  take  an  active  part  in  industrial  and  economic  affairs. 
The  Royal  Technical  High  School  of  Stockholm  and  the  Chalmer's 
Polytechnic  College  at  Goteborg  are  institutions  which  will  rank 
favorably  with  similar  technical  schools  in  other  countries.  We  find 
all  the  large  mechanical,  electrical,  and  industrial  plants  of  whatever 
nature  being  eminently  well  served  by  men  who  have  received  their 
training  in  these  schools. 

SUNDSVALL. 

By  Consnlai"  Agent  Ernst  H.  Aiunens. 

The  products  of  this  consular  agency  consist  principally  of  lumber 
and  pulp.  The  excellent  results  of  the  trade  during  1913  had  caused 
a  great  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  sawn  and  planed  goods,  as  well 
as  of  pulp,  to  increase  the  output  of  their  mills  in  order  to  meet  the 
anticipated  rush  of  business  during  1914,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year  everyone  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  expected  big  ortlers. 
Fluctuations  in  Lumber  Trade. 

Prices  rose  steadily  during  the  whole  of  1913,  and  sales  for  de- 
livery in  1914  began  in  July,  1913,  which  fact  shows  the  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Swedish  lumber  on  the  part  of  foreign  buyers.  Open- 
ing prices  for  deliveries  in  1914  show  an  advance  of  from  2  to  5  per 
cent,  and  at  the  close  of  1913  the  Swedish  exporters  had  already  sold 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  calculated  production  for  1914  at  very 
good  prices. 

At  thd  beginning  of  1914  a  marked  reluctance  to  speculative  buying 
was  observed ;  sales  became  fewer  and  prices  began  to  vacillate.  How- 
ever, on  May  1,  1914,  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  production  was  sold  at 
very  high  prices,  which  in  many  instances  topped  all  sales  dui-ing 
previous  years,  although  the  quantity  of  lumber  sold  at  the  same  time 
during  the  previous  year  amounted  to  about  75  per  cent  of  the  calcu- 
lated production. 

Floating  Operations  Interrupted — 1915  Production  Affected. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  general  unrest  in  the  European  markets 
became  more  marked  and  the  lumber  trade  became  seriously  affected. 
Prices  dropped  heavily,  in  the  case  of  deal  sizes  as  much  as  9  per  cent, 
and  the  sales  were  slow.  The  life  and  activity  were  gone,  although  a 
few  contracts  were  made  now  and  then,  and  during  the  three  months 
that  followed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  only  another  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  the  output  was  sold,  while  prices  showed  an  ever  increas- 
ing tendency  to  drop. 

The  floating  operations  were  seriously  interrupted  by  lack  of  water 
in  the  main  rivers  and  strikes  and  lockouts  among  rivermen,  so  the 
supply  of  logs  was  very  much  shortened;  in  one  river  alone  more 
than  5,000,000  logs  were  stuck  up  owing  to  these  combined  reasons. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  12,000,000  logs  were  left  over  till  1915 
in  the  rivers  within  this  consular  district,  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  milling  in  the  winter  and  shorten  the  production  during 
1915  to  a  very  marked  degree. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   Laruiiis. 


Poreign  Sales  and  Shipments  of  Wood  Goods. 

By  Aiifjust  1,  1014,  there  were  sold  from  Swedenti)  foVeijrn  <oun- 
tries  al)out  840.000  staiidiirds  (gf  Kj^  ciibiit-feet.  Erif^lish),  or  about  70 
per  cent  t)f  the  entire  calculated  i)roduction.  At  the  outhreaU  of  ihe 
"war  shii)inents  \vere  sto])j)ed,  and  buyers  in  the  countries  involved 
used  their  ii<rht  to  cancel  a  jri'eat  many  of  the  contracts,  l^ut  Avhen 
the  Swedish  (Joveinnient  opened  an  insurance  oliice  apiinst  Avav  risks, 
shipinents  a^ain  ])ecanie  rather  brisk. 

The  (juantitv  of  Avood  <j:oods  shii^ped  from  the  Sundsvall  a^encv 
in  1014  amounted  to  121,187.012  cubic  feet  (Kn«rlish)  out  of  a  total 
for  Sweden  of  104.742.170.  Sawn  and  ])laned  j^oods  from  Sundsvall 
amounted  to  10S,G71,'V74  cubic  feet,  and  s(iuared  and  round  fjoods, 
3 2,51 5,(538;  Avhile  the  totals  for  the  Avhole  country  Avere  152.000,010  and 
42,r>52,l()3  cubic  feet,  resj^ectivel}'.  These  totals  represent  nearly 
50,000,000  cubic  feet  less  than  the  export  in  1013,  Avhich  floods  are 
noAv  left  on  the  hands  of  the  exporters  and  seriously  press  on  the 
nuuket.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  SAvedish  Avood  trade  was 
practically  stopped. 
The  Pulp  Market — TJnited  States  Purchases. 

This  maiket  had  been  steady  durin«:  1013,  and  1014  opened  under 
f2;ood  auspices,  especially  for  chemical  pulp.  The  usual  amount  of 
selling  Avas  done  until  June,  Avhen  some  flajriiinfj  in  forward  buying 
Avas  observed  and  prices  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  only 
to  rise  again  some  Aveeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar.  Some  specu- 
lative purchases  of  i)uli)  Avere  effected  at  very  much  increased  prices 
about  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  Avar,  but  Avhen  freights 
lose  to  uidieard-of  limits  ])rices  again  dropped  to  their  former  level 
and  kept  fairly  steady  till  the  end  of  the  year,  Avhen  some  small  ad- 
vance Avas  observed  in  prices  for  sulphate  "  kraft,"  Avhile  strong 
sulphite  had  sull'ered  correspondingly. 

Mechanical  pulp  Avas  in  no  demand  during  1014,  and  many  manu- 
facturers found  it  dilHcult  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  the  enhanced 
))rices  for  lumber  make  the  saAvmill  men  able  to  compete  Avith  manu- 
facturers of  mechanical  pulp  in  a  Avay  that  drives  prices  for  suitable 
logs  almost  out  of  reach  to  these  manufacturers,  avIio  thus  Avork  imder 
the  most  serious  difliculties. 

Prices  for  pulp  on  January  1,  1014,  were  for  *••  kraft"  sulphate,  ])cr 
ton,  $3G.18 ;  strong  sulphite,  $34^17 ;  and  mechanical  pulp.  $8.58.  The 
export  of  pulp-,  pa]Hn'.  and  cardboard  in  1014  amounted  to  025,545 
tons,  compared  Avith  1.000,350  tons  in  1013.  Of  this  amount  the 
United  States  ])urcUiiS^ed  165,406  ton?- ift  1014.  against  102,883  tons 
in  1013.  / 
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